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You  can  conquer  ^ 


blindness 

I hy  CAPTAIN  SIR  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.,  M.P., 

i Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan^s. 

I "T  Tour  eyes  have  been  very  seriously  damaged  in  the  war.  You  can’t 
I Y see  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  you  can’t  see  very  much.  That  is  very  incon- 
i venient  at  present,  but  what  is  much  worse  is  the  fear  of  bhndness. 
i I hope  your  wife,  or  your  mother,  or  your  friend  will  not  hesitate  to  read 
i this  to  you,  and  we  will  not  shirk  talking  about  the  real  issue,  because  to  talk 
i about  it  will  be  the  greatest  possible  help  to  you. 

i I use  the  words,  “fear  of  blindness,”  and  it’s  a very  real  thing.  Now 
1 there  is  only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  fear,  that  is  to  understand  the  thing  that 
J is  causing  it.  If  you  get  your  sight  back  or  even  some  of  it,  then  you  will  be 

J happy,  but  what  I want  to  tell  you  is  that  if  you  don’t  get  it  back,  you  can 
also  be  happy. 

i You  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  I know  what  I am  talking  about 
i because  I myself  was  blinded  on  the  Somme  in  1916  when  I was  eighteen 
|,  years  old.  I faced  the  same  problems  and  difficulties  as  you.  With  good  luck 
i and  good  guidance  I overcame  them  and  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
I I have  led  an  interesting  and  varied  life  and  have  done  and  experienced  much 
i to  make  me  happy. 

I What  is  the  Fear  of  Blindness?  I think  it  is  fear  of  a variety  of  things, 
i Fear  of  darkness — enclosing  darkness,  utter  darkness,  physical  darkness 
U which  leads  to  darkness  of  the  mind.  I think  it  is  also  a fear  of  restriction. 
S Perhaps  you  are  now  in  bed  or  you  have  just  got  up  out  of  bed  and  you  find 
it  very  difficult  to  do  anything  for  yourself.  Perhaps  your  relations  and 
I friends  are  so  kind  to  you  that  you  haven’t  had  a chance  of  doing  anything 
I for  yourself  and  you  naturally  argue  that  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  any  little 
I thing  for  yourself  now,  you’re  going  to  be  helpless  for  the  rest  of  your  fife. 

tThen  perhaps  economic  fear  comes  into  it  as  well.  You  are  fearful  for  the 
future;  you  don’t  know  how  you  are  going  to  provide  for  your  family  or 
p yourseifi  Blindness  means  you  will  be  cut  off  not  only  from  many  enjoyments, 
I but  also  from  the  capacity  to  earn  a Hving. 

i Finally  perhaps  there  is  the  fear  of  lonehness.  The  fear  that  being  different 
i from  the  rest  of  mankind,  you  may  not  be  able  to  make  friends  as  you  did 
I before;  fear  that  your  old  friends  will  be  sorry  for  you.  Perhaps  all  these 
||  fears  get  you  down  and  make  you  sorry  for  yourself 

^ Forgive  me  if  I have  rather  bluntly  stated  the  case,  but  I went  through 
I'  it  myself  and  since  human  nature  doesn’t  change  very  much,  I expect  the 
i same  problems  are  before  you  now  that  faced  me  twent^v-five  years  ago. 
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You  must  Flan  for  Your  Future 

I was  not  the  first  officer  to  be  blinded  in  the  last  war;  perhaps  a dozen  had 
gone  before  me,  and  there  were  a couple  of  hundred  men  and  they  had  been 
gathered  together  in  St.  Dunstan’s  by  a wonderful  man  named  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson.  He  had  himself  lost  his  sight  in  middle  life  and  he  brought  to  bear 
all  his  great  business  abilities  and  deep  human  sympathy  to  alleviating  the 
lot  of  those  who  were  blinded  in  the  Great  War. 

I soon  learned  from  him  and  from  others  that  there  was  much  that  I could 
still  do.  It  set  me  thinldng.  Gradually  I began  to  do  things  for  myself. 
I shaved  myself  and  bathed  myself,  instead  of  letting  the  orderly  do  it. 
I told  the  time  for  myself  with  a braille  watch  ...  my  recovery  had  begun. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a philosophical  outlook  as  to  your  future.  As  I have 
said,  if  your  eyes  should  get  better  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  but 
if  they  do  not,  then  you  had  better  make  a plan,  and  the  sooner  you  begin 
to  make  that  plan  the  more  interesting  you  will  find  it.  Your  days,  your 
hours,  your  minutes,  will  be  filled  with  the  work  of  planning  and  overcoming, 
and  the  progress  you  make  will  satisfy  you  and  please  you.  You  will  get  no 
comfort  by  hoping  for  the  sight  that  probably  cannot  return.  You  will  get 
comfort  from  doing  something  practical  to  overcome  your  handicap.  My 
experience  at  St.  Dunstan’s  tells  me  that  while  recovery  of  sight  is  impossible 
for  many,  recovery  from  blindness  is  the  rule. 


St.  Dunstan’s  is  There  to  Help  You 

The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  in  touch  with  St.  Dunstan’s.  We  have 
vast  experience  of  blindness  and  how  to  overcome  it,  and  great  resources. 
They  are  all  at  your  disposal  to  help  you.  But  you  will  say,  ‘T  don’t  want  to 
go  into  an  institution  for  the  blind.  I don’t  want  to  become  a blind  man 
in  the  sense  which  I remember;  one  of  those  unfortunate  figures  that  we  used 
to  see  before  the  war.  Anything  would  be  better  than  that.” 

Now  all  that  is  a mistaken  idea.  St.  Dunstan’s  is  not  like  that.  We  don’t 
even  like  to  call  it  an  institution.  We  just  call  it  St.  Dunstan’s! 

It  is  a society,  or  a brotherhood.  The  Times  in  a recent  leading  article  called 
it  “a  guild  of  men  who  share  a considerable  handicap  but  who  share  also 
the  courage  and  discipline  that  they  once  offered  to  their  country,  and 
that  enable  them  to  face  the  struggle  of  life  with  unabated  cheerfulness  and 
confidence.”  At  one  time  we  numbered  three  thousand — those  who  were 
bhndedin  the  Great  War.  Now  we  number  two  thousand — those  who  survive 
to  this  day.  And  this  war  has  added  to  our  numbers.  There  are  officers  and 
men  and  women  of  all  three  Services  and  of  the  Air  Raid  and  Home  Defence 
Services  in  St.  Dunstan’s.  They  learn  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  play  all 
manner  of  games,  and  they  master  a profession,  or  handicraft,  or  an  occu- 
pation. Perhaps  they  learn  to  go  back  to  the  business  which  they  were  doing 
before.  It  is  very  surprising  how  often  this  is  possible.  The  Great  War  St. 
Dunstaners  were  very  versatile  and  the  new  generation  are  following  their 
example.  Amongst  our  officers  and  men  there  have  been  and  still  are  business 
men  and  managers,,  salesmen  and  travellers,  parsons  and  lawyers,  masseurs  and 
osteopaths,  telephone  operators  ‘ and  shopkeepers,  factory  workers,  boot- 
repairers,  basket-makers,  mat-makers,  poultry-farmers;  there  are  directors  of 
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businesses,  chairmen  of  committees,  members  of  public  bodies,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  has  had  its  blinded  soldier  member. 

And  all  of  these  find  much  to  occupy  them  besides  their  work.  There  is 
nothing  I enjoy  more  than  a good  walk  if  I am  with  the  right  companion. 
Riding,  too,  though  more  difficult  to  arrange,  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures. 
I have  ridden  horses  since  I was  quite  fittle  and  I quickly  found  that  with 
a quiet  horse  and  a companion  alongside,  I got  on  very  well.  I do  not  use 
a leading  rein  but  find  that  I can  keep  my  place  by  the  sound  of  my  com- 
panion’s voice.  The  only  hazard  which  the  horse  won’t  think  about  is  an 
overhead  branch  and  you  must  ask  your  companion  to  look  out  for  this. 
I have  spent  many  happy  hours  rowing  and  sculhng,  and  a few  skating, 
and  swimming  is  another  splendid  form  of  exercise.  Many  of  my  friends 
enjoy  a game  of  dominoes  or  draughts  or  chess.  I do  not  care  for  these  games 
personally  but  often  enjoy  a rubber  of  bridge.  Some  Uke  going  to  the  pictures 
where  the  sound  track  tells  them  enough  to  appreciate  the  story.  Personally 
I prefer  a play.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  one’s  imagination  fills  in  any 
visual  gaps  and  how  everything  that  is  taking  place  on  the  stage  is  pictured 
in  the  mind.  Then  there  is  the  Talking  Book  which  reads  aloud  to  you,  and 
the  wireless.  One  way  and  the  other,  there  is  much  to  occupy  and  amuse  us. 
All  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  acquire  the  techmique  of  doing  these  many 
things  and  the  zest  to  enjoy  them. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details;  all  I want  to  try  and  do  is  to  leave 
with  you  an  impression  that  bfindness  isn’t  half  as  bad  as  you  think  it  is 
going  to  be,  or  as  it  is  made  out  to  be. 

There  Will  be  Difificulties,  but  You  ¥<^ill  Overcome  Them 

Let  me  take  some  of  the  difficulties  which  I mentioned  earher  in  this  article 
when  I was  talking  about  the  fear  of  bfindness.  This  overwhelming  blackness, 
this  enveloping  darkness!  Well  may  we  pray,  “Lighten  our  darkness  we 
beseech  Thee,  O Lord”.  But  believe  me,  that  impression  of  bfindness  is  a first 
impression,  and  it  is  very  largely  mental  and  not  physical.  I don’t  see  black 
all  around  me.  I see  a bright,  cheerful,  rosy  fight  and  in  it  comes  pictures  of 
the  people  I’m  talking  to  and  the  things  I am  doing,  of  the  matters  that  are 
in  my  mind.  My  mind  is  full  of  lively,  vital,  beautiful  things.  The  world  is 
not  black  because  my  mind  is  not  black. 

Then  this  matter  of  being  restricted,  helpless.  Of  course,  bfindness  is 
a handicap,  let  no  one  deny  that.  It  does  restrict  your  movements.  It  does 
make  you  require  help,  but  it  doesn’t  and  it  needn’t  make  you  helpless. 
At  first  you  find  your  way  around  your  room  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
You’re  terrified  of  bumping  into  things  and  hurting  yourself.  This  is  partly 
the  shock  of  the  wound  or  accident  which  caused  your  bfindness,  and  partly 
also  fear  of  the  unaccustomed. 

Soon  you  will  get  the  lay  of  the  room  in  your  mind;  you  will  get  the  angle 
right  from  your  bed  to  the  door,  to  the  chair,  to  the  dressing  table,  to  the 
window,  and  so  on.  Soon  you  will  find  your  way  downstairs  to  the  dining 
room  and  then  out  into  the  garden.  You  will  cease  to  grope  because  you  will 
realise  that  it  doesn’t  look  very  natural. You  will  take  pride  in  looking  natural, 
and  incidentally  you  will  learn,  probably  from  bitter  experience  as  I did, 
that  if  you  put  both  your  hands  out  in  front  of  you  to  protect  you,  they  will 
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not  protect  you  from  the  edge  of  a door  which  will  come  between  them  and 
bump  you  on  the  nose.  You  won’t  do  that  twice.  As  a matter  of  fact^  a kind 
of  sense  of  obstacle  develops  very  rapidly,  a sense  of  balance,  and  a sense  of 
direction.  These  are  not  new,  uncanny  sixth  senses  but  simply  developments 
of  faculties  which  we  all  possess,  but  they  will  aid  you  marvellously  in  getting 
about.  I know  blind  men  who  find  their  way  not  merely  about  their  house  or 
garden  but  about  the  whole  town,  and  at  one  time  I myself  used  to  walk 
from  Portland  Place  up  to  Regent’s  Park,  crossing  three  or  four  roads,  and 
going  through  quite  a deal  of  traffic. 

But  there  are  other  restrictions  besides  the  restriction  in  the  matter  of 
getting  about  alone.  There  is  the  irksome  business  of  relying  on  others  all 
day  long;  to  read  to  you,  to  write  your  letters.  Many  of  these  restrictions  can 
be  overcome.  St.  Dunstan’s  is  a kind  of  college  or  university.  You  can  learn 
everything  there  that  it  is  possible  for  a blind  person  to  do.  Education  is 
very  largely  conducted  by  individual  personal  teaching.  In  a very  few  weeks, 
almost  in  days,  you  can  learn  to  typewrite.  Most  good  typists  operate  the 
machine  without  looking  at  the  keys,  and  you  can  do  the  same.  It  is  a big 
thrill  to  typewrite  your  first  letter  all  by  yourself.  In  a few  more  weeks  you 
can  learn  the  elements  of  reading  by  touch;  it  takes  longer  to  perfect  this 
but  very  soon  you  will  appreciate  that  it  is  possible.  I keep  a book  by  my 
bedside  and  read  a chapter  every  night  and  it  gives  me  enormous  pleasure. 
Incidentally,  I have  two  advantages  over  most  men.  One  is  that  I can  read  in 
the  dark  and  so  need  not  worry  about  the  open  window  and  the  black-out, 
and  the  other  is  that  when  it’s  cold,  I can  pull  the  eiderdown  right  up  to  my 
chin  with  the  book  underneath  it  so  that  my  hands  and  arms  are  warm. 
I also  have  a weekly  newspaper  and  monthly  magazines,  and  you  can  well 
imagine  what  a resource  and  interest  that  is.  It  is  irksome  to  have  to  go  to 
school  again  and  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  it  is  worth  it,  and  it’s  very 
interesting. 

Blindness  Can  Be  an  Opportunity 

I mentioned  the  economic  fear.  This  is  a very  real  one,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I can  about  it.  First  of  all,  if  you  lost  your  sight  as  the  result  of  war  service, 
in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force,  or  in  one  of  the  Auxiliary  Services,  or  in 
an  Air  Raid  Defence  service,  or  any  other  organised  war  service,  you  will 
receive  a modest  pension  from  the  Government  and,  by  the  way,  one  of  our 
special  services  is  to  see  that  you  get  everything  you  are  entitled  to  from  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions.  I advise  you  strongly  to  consult  us  about  this  and  let 
us  handle  the  case  for  you.  Whatever  you  get,  however,  will  not  be  enough, 
at  least,  not  enough  to  live  a full  life,  and  therefore  you  will  want  to  do 
everything  you  possibly  can  to  supplement  it.  Indeed,  you  must  learn  to 
supplement  it,  partly  because  you’ll  need  the  money  and  partly  because 
that  is  the  only  way  you  will  really  feel  happy,  doing  something  and  pulling 
your  weight  in  the  world. 

I can’t  go  into  details  here,  but  this  I can  assure  you;  that  of  the  three 
thousand  men  who  were  blinded  in  the  last  war,  an  overwhelming  majority 
have  found  it  possible  to  add  something  to  their  pensions  by  their  own  eferts. 
What  they  add  varies  from  really  good  earnings  in  exceptional  cases  down  to  a 
few  shillings  a week  gained  by  means  of  what  might  be  called  a paying  hobby.  It 
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all  depends  upon  your  capacity,  your  grit,  your  training  and  your  circumstances. 

St.  Dunstan’s  cannot  make  blind  men  equal,  but  it  can  give  everyone  an 
equal  opportunity  of  developing  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him,  and 
the  big  thing  to  remember  is  that  a great  many  of  your  talents  are  still  left 
to  you.  Your  brain  is  there  to  think  with,  your  power  of  decision  is  there  to 
decide  with,  your  hands  are  there  to  feel,  your  ears  are  there  to  bring  informa- 
tion to  you.  The  eyes  are  not  the  only  gateway  to  the  mind.  Your  character  is 
unimpaired — may  even  be  improved  by  the  trials  you  have  gone  through 
and  which  you  will  go  through.  Your  personality  is  there,  and  you  can  develop 
that  and  make  it  very  useful  to  you. 

Your  friends  are  still  there.  They  will  be  only  too  ready  to  lend  you  a 
helping  hand.  At  first  they  will  do  this  clumsily.  Pity  will  mar  true  friend- 
ship, but  as  you  develop  and  begin  to  do  things  yourself  and  show  that 
you  are  taking  your  knock  courageously  and  cheerfully,  and  are  becoming 
master  of  your  fate  once  again,  their  pity  will  turn  to  admiration  and  then  back 
to  normal  friendship.  Normal  friendship,  normal  life,  a normal  outlook, 
normal  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  is  what  you  will  achieve. 

We  are  Proud  to  Belong  to  St.  Dunstan’s 

Now  as  to  ways  and  means.  St.  Dunstan’s  is  not  a Government  institution 
but  is  recognised  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Edngdom,  and 
also  by  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  India,  as  the  appropriate  place 
for  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  blinded  officers  and  men  of  the  Fighting 
Services  and  men  and  women  of  the  Home  Defence  Services.  It  is  supported 
by  trust  funds,  and  by  the  general  public.  Don’t  feel  any  reluctance  about  this 
aspect  of  the  matter.  You  need  have  no  more  hesitation  in  coming  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  than  you  had  in  allowing  a Red  Cross  nurse  to  tie  you  up  when 
you  were  wounded,  or  in  going  to  a Toe  H post  or  a Salvation  Army  or 
a Y.M.C.A.  hut  in  Flanders,  or  France,  or  Gallipoli,  as  we  did  in  the  last  war, 
or  as  no  doubt  the  young  men  are  doing  now  in  the  Western  Desert  and  in 
other  theatres  of  war. 

The  service  of  St.  Dunstan’s  is  one  that  could  not  be  provided  in  its  present 
shape  and  form,  and  with  its  present  spirit,  by  any  Government,  and  it  is 
also  one  that  could  not  be  bought  for  money.  Every  bhnded  officer  and  man 
of  the  Services  of  the  last  war  came  to  St.  Dunstan’s  and  is  a member  of  our 
Brotherhood  now;  all  ranks,  all  classes,  from  all  nations  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  proud  to  be  a St.  Dunstaner.  I am 
equally  sure  that  the  young  men  who  are  coming  to  us  now  will  be  just 
as  proud,  and  that  they  will  not  only  benefit  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  they 
themselves  will  make  a great  contribution  towards  the  strength  of  St. 
Dunstan’s.  They  will  learn  new  things  about  blindness,  and  will  teach  them 
to  us  in  their  own  good  time. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Hospital,  for  all  ranks,  St.  Dunstan’s  Training  Centre  for 
Warrant  Officers,  N.C.O.s  and  men,  and  St.  Dunstan’s  Officers’  House,  are 
all  at  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  and  we  are  represented  throughout  the 
world  by  St.  Dunstan’s  Committees.  The  Head  Office  is  in  Regent’s  Park, 
London.  Write  to  me  or  come  and  see  me,  and  I will  gladly  tell  you  all  I can 
about  the  most  interesting  job  that  lies  before  you,  namely,  that  of  building 
a new  life  by  new  methods,  and  of  taking  your  place  again  in  the  world  as 
a normal,  useful  and  happy  citizen. 


Some  Suggestions  for  Those  Who  Care 
tor  the  NeMvlg  Blinded 


The  newly  blinded  man  or  woman  must  “learn  to  be  blind”,  and  going 
back  to  school  when  you  are  in  your  20’s  or  30’s  is  no  light  undertaking. 
It  needs  courage  and  patience,  and  it  needs  tactful  help  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  friends  and  relations. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  suggestions  may  help  in  promoting  this 
understanding.  They  are  based  on  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years’  close 
contact  with  the  men  who  were  blinded  in  the  war  of  1914 — 1918. 

CONVERSATION 

The  average  blinded  soldier  is  not  at  all  sensitive  about  his  blindness  or 
the  difficulties  it  imposes  upon  him,  or  how  it  occurred.  After  you  have  got  to 
know  him  a little  and  he  has  got  to  know  you,  you  can  talk  to  him  about  these 
matters  naturally  and  freely.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  wants  sentimentality 
or  pity;  quite  the  reverse.  But  it  does  mean  that  he  hkes  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

When  first  meeting  him  it  is  well  to  avoid  asking  many  personal  questions, 
though  the  average  man  will  talk  freely  about  himself  when  he  knows  his 
companion.  Generally  you  will  find  he  likes  to  talk  as  well  as  listen,  and 
you  can  draw  him  in  conversation  about  almost  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
not  excluding  peace  and  war,  books,  the  wireless,  politics,  religion,  football, 
racing,  and  beer.  He  is,  in  fact,  and  would  like  to  be  thought,  an  ordinary 
fellow,  with  an  ordinary  fellow’s  interests.  He  likes  to  be  told  what  is  going 
on  around  him,  not  as  if  you  were  giving  him  a lecture,  or  in  any  superior 
kind  of  way,  but  just  naturally  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Perhaps  you 
both  hear  an  aeroplane  flying  overhead.  You  might  tell  him  what  it  looks 
like.  Perhaps  a tank  goes  by,  or  there  are  troops  moving  about  the  field 
or  a very  pretty  girl  goes  by.  Notice  these  things  and  mention  them,  even  if 
you  do  not  know  much  about  them  yourself.  Just  tell  him  what  you  see 
around  you. 

WALKING 

The  ordinary  St.  Dunstaner  who  is  fit  and  well  is  very  easy  to  walk  with. 
He  does  not  want  holding  up  or  pushing  this  way  or  that.  What  he  needs  is 
guidance,  the  rest  he  will  do  for  himself.  Some  men  know  exactly  what  is 
most  convenient  for  them,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  better  that  the  St. 
Dunstaner  should  take  your  arm,  rather  than  that  you  should  take  his. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  he  takes  your  arm  it  puts  him  just  a few  inches 
behind  you,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  follow  without  difficulty  any  small 
unevenness  in  the  ground.  The  fact  that  he  is  a few  inches  behind  you  will 
mean  that  your  movements  will  occur  just  before  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
make  his,  and  he  will  thus  automatically  be  warned  of  them.  But  you  must 
tell  him  of  steps.  “Now  we  are  just  coming  to  a flight  of  steps”,  or,  “Now  we 
are  just  coming  to  a big  step  down”,  and  so  on;  if  you  are  just  the  few  inches 
I have  mentioned  ahead  of  him,  and  he  is  holding  your  arm,  he  will  feel  you 
begin  the  upward  or  downward  movement  and  will  follow  easily. 
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In  going  up  or  downstairs  no  assistance  is  needed  beyond  that  given  by  the 
banister,  and  in  unfamiliar  places  you  should  place  his  hand  upon  this. 
Banisters  are  nearly  always  so  constructed  that  their  shape  gives  all  the 
indication  needed  as  to  when  steps  begin  and  end. 

In  going  through  a door,  go  first  yourself  and  open  it,  letting  him  follow 
you.  Do  not  try  and  push  him  through  first.  In  getting  into  a tram,  bus  or 
taxi,  go  in  first,  saying,  “Now  I am  just  going  to  get  into  the  tram;  follow  me.” 
If  you  push  him  in  first  he  has  no  idea  which  way  to  go,  or  how  steep  the  step  is. 

When  he  wishes  to  sit  down,  guide  his  hand  to  the  back  of  the  chair  or 
settee,  but  don’t  attempt  to  push  him  into  the  proper  position. 

READING  ALOUD 

If  you  are  reading  a book  aloud,  read  steadily  and  clearly.  Do  not  stop  at 
every  paragraph  or  two  to  interject  a comment  of  your  own.  If  you  are  reading 
a paper,  ask  the  St.  Dunstaner  what  part  of  the  paper  he  would  like.  If  he 
says  the  news,  read  out  the  head-lines  and  tell  him  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  if 
he  wants  the  article  or  news  item  read.  Tell  him  not  to  hesitate  to  stop  you 
if,  after  a paragraph  or  two,  he  finds  he  does  not  want  to  hear  it  after  all. 

CINEMAS  AND  THEATRES 

When  acting  as  escort  to  cinemas  and  theatres,  there  is  always  a certain 
amount  of  a film  or  play  that  is  not  explained  in  speech,  and  the  escort  can 
help  by  giving  brief  explanations.  It  is  well  not  to  overdo  the  explanations, 
as  when  you  are  talking,  the  blind  man  will  not  hear  what  is  being  said  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  film.  You  can  judge  yourself,  or  ask  him,  how  much  to  inter- 
vene; some  are  much  quicker  than  others  in  picking  up  the  thread  of  the 
story. 

BRIDGE 

Many  blind  men  play  bridge,  some  very  well.  Cards  for  the  blind  have  the 
suit  and  number  neatly  marked  in  raised  dots  in  the  corners.  A few  elementary 
lessons  in  braille  willenable  the  cards  to  be  read.  Some  instruction  in  holding  and 
sorting  them  must  follow.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  to  start  with  a simple  game  Hke 
vingt-et-un,  because  of  the  small  number  of  cards  that  must  be  read.  Nap 
is  also  a very  good  game  to  start  with  because  it  involves  the  use  of  only  five 
cards  and  includes  all  the  elements  of  contract  bridge,  namely,  calling, 
leading,  following  suit,  trumping,  making  tricks  and  fulfilling  a contract. 
If  you  are  asked  to  make  up  a game  of  bridge,  all  the  help  you  need  give 
the  blinded  person  is  to  keep  the  score,  and  caU  out  “Dummy”,  when  it  is 
laid  on  the  table.  Different  blind  people  may  like  the  “Dummy”  called  in 
different  ways,  but  it  is  well  to  adopt  some  regular  system.  The  following 
manner  is  suggested: 

“Now  here  is  Dummy; 

There  are  five  Spades,  the  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  two  little  ones. 

Four  Hearts,  the  Jack,  Nine  and  two  little  ones. 

One  Diamond,  the  Three. 

Three  Clubs,  the  Ten  and  two  little  ones.” 


Generally  there  is  no  need  at  the  early  stage  in  the  game  to  mention  the  actual 
names  of  the  little  cards,  but  if  someone  wants  to  know  this,  he  can  ask  you,  t 
and  you  can  tell  him.  When  playing,  each  player  calls  out  the  name  of  the , 
card  as  he  puts  it  down.  Do  not  let  one  person  at  the  table  call  out  all  the 
cards.  It  is  easier  for  the  blind  player  if  each  person  calls  his  own,  as  this  ^ 
indicates  where  the  card  comes  from,  as  well  as  its  suit  and  number.  It  is 
advisable  for  the  person  playing  the  hand  to  say,  “Ace  of  Spades  from  my 
hand,”  or  “Three  Spades  from  Dummy,”  as  the  blind  opponent  may,  for  the  : 
moment,  have  forgotten  where  the  lead  ought  to  be,  and  it  helps  him  to  be ' 
reminded  which  side  it  is  coming  from. 

Do  not  preface  every  call  by  the  words,  “Now  I am  going  to  play  . . . ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  and  tedious. 


GENERAL 

Relatives  and  friends  of  a newly-blinded  man  should  be  most  careful  to  see 
that  things  in  a house  where  he  is  are  always  in  the  same  place.  Nothing  is 
more  apt  to  destroy  growing  confidence  in  moving  about  than  suddenly  to 
find  oneself  knocking  into  a chair  or  other  piece  of  furniture  which  shouldn’t 
be  there.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  most  aggravating  to  find  that  somebody  has 
tidied  up  one’s  dressing  table  and  carefully  put  everything  in  a different  place 
from  that  occupied  the  day  before. 

When  two  sighted  folk  who  know  one  another  pass,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a nod,  a smile,  or  a wave  of  the  hand.  To  the  blind  these  mean  nothing,  and 
the  passer-by  should  always  greet  a blind  acquaintance  by  word.  Few  things 
are  more  hurtful  to  the  bhnded  man  than  to  be  conscious  of  people  passing 
without  having  any  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  strangers  or  friends. 


This  is  St.  Dunstan’s  badge — the  flaming 
torch  which  lights  the  way  for  men  and 
women  who  are  blinded  on  war  service. 
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